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ABOUT CFK LTD. 

Founded by Charles F. Kettering II in 1967, CFK Ltd. is 
a Denver-based philanthropic foundation with a primary 
focus on improving the learning environment of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

Because the Foundation exists to be of service to public 
education, all of its program areas are determined and 
developed- in direct association with practicing public 
school educators. 

The Foundation currently, has the following program 
areas: 

Individualized Continuing Education Programs for 
School Administrators 

Annual Gallup Poll on "How the Nation Views the 
Public Schools" , * ' 

Improvement of the Quality of the. School Environ- 
ment ; * ‘ V 

The Principal as the School's Climate Leader 



A NOTE TO SUPERINTENDENTS r : 

lf_after considering this paper you wish more. informa- 
tion or desire assistance to establish an Individualized 
Continuing : Education Program for School Adminisi- 
trators^ contact . the CFK Ltd. Executive Associate. 
Because' of numerous requests, the. Foundation has 
employed a public; school educator to assist districts 
interested in' using CF K ■ Ltd.,;programs: The Executive 
Associate is available on a no-cost or low-cost basis. 
^Contact; ./ ' .>v.V * ; ' 

r- Executive Associate . J* ■ 

v ■ 3333 Soytb Bannock Street : ; : ; \v 

' Englewoc^^ 8011 0 - V * - 
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A WORD ABOUT THIS PAPER 

This paper shows : how a school district can develop and 
operate an in-service education program for its administrators. 

The topic — Individualized Continuing Education (ICE) — 
focuses on programs .designed and operated by schoolmen 
throughout^ the nation. The authors represent school districts, 
higher education institutions, CFK Ltd., and a regional 
educational laboratory. . , 

Currently, the following districts, in association with CFK 
Ltd.,areoperatinglCE*programs: 

Alvord Unified School District, Riverside, California 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, First Super- 
visory District, Erie County, Buffalo, New York 
Board of Cooperative Educational Seiyices, Rockland 
. County, West Nyack, New York ; 

. Jefferson County School District, Lakewood, Colorado ' 

San Diego City Schools, San Diego, California v : - 
San Juan Unified School District, Carmichael, California 
Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 
. . Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Weber County School District, Ogden, Utah 

The ideas and programs reported herein, are based on more / 
than -three years of experience. In 1967, ^ the Foundation asked 
school personnel to indicate significant, but often overlooked, 
problems in education. Flecurring themes centered on develop- 
ing and providing continuing education programs for school 
executives.: ’1*. • .• 

This;. paper- sKowsdist^ operate ein ICE 

program. Components include the rationale for I C£ programs, 
several d&cnptiohs^three in use and two potential), a list of. V 
characteristics or guidelines which distinguish and comprise 
ICE-prpgrams, sam ple”bud0ts;, def in itiori of participant roles, , 
a.descriptioh of Vhbvy to launch an ICE program, a bibliogra- ; 
phy, ^ descnptions' of qngomg JCE programs, and sources of 

. assistance.^v;;^ - T vv* * •: ^ * 

TH E v SCHOOL ;?bliSTRiC RATIONALE FOR 

ESTAB L ISH I NG I NDI VI DUAL! Z ED CONTI N U I NG 
EDUCATION PR OGRAMS FOR SCHOOL ADM IN- 
4STR A^OHS. ; X S 

■jJ\ • :Rapid changes in education render educational leaders 
v? Qb^|ete«very few yeara.■. :, £ /•••.’ V:!*.: 

, • ; A school district wil I fai I without an ongoing program of ~ 

leadership' development. It is the d istri ct # s resppn si b i I i ty^ 

••'•to 'i nsu re ’ conti nu ousjg^^ j ts . leadersh i p: • 

. Educational . -lea^ prof^ib nal.; •- 

‘ V-;-; devel opm eh t , progra ms - m ust/be ;.'tei I ored?'; to individual" r ^ 

needs. . - . u. : ‘. : / % 

. vi • The^usual means by which educatipnal leaders attempt . r ; : 
A .to vk€«R; ; : cu irehtiwith ; :; diei Y ipro^^ ; 1 v 

- . ‘ adequate. [■>'■ AA* . *■ ’A'-*. A ■ 

Americanv ^ of crisis, and today's- 

I;* -'eel u c a t i ^j'n a j.ea cie rs re ^-*f i^ncl i'n g! ^t h^erri 'se i ves *;t rajpii3eci^.'* The; pres-* . 
sures that: impi hge .upon .them - gre>wel): , d It^ js:; 

J doubtful 4hera; m e - r w hen : m o ^ protect of 

"ihe p u b I i c ^ ^ Kooi sff.and. Jv tfi o f;' ^ rp . ; 

..ed u cati ona I. I^ders- is^ being^cf i tical ly exami ped b pt h from ^ 
wi thin;;and" wi thou £ ; th er edu cational com mu hi ty , ^ndtnrahy . ' 
publics (rchooLtfra^ legislators, • 

and faculty) are nof bei p g sati sf ied wi th what they ;find. ; 

oThe role a nd fu ncti on of the educati onal leader, has changed: 
Where once he was expected cto learn and perform a given 
assi gnmen t mo re .ef f^iyely and^Pf f i cien tl y , he now- is ex- 
pec t&l to' perfpf m a new job every ^ few years, but at the sarhe 



time more effectively and efficiently. In many eases this new 
job is dictated for him by influences over which -he has little or 
no control. 

In a very real sense, the typical administrator inherits a new 
job with alarming frequency. With rapid changes in education 
occurring almost daily, the principal and other administrators 
necessairily abandon old responsibilities and assume new ones. 
If administrators are to assume a new job every few years, 
their district must provide continuing education programs 
relevant to their needs. ■ - . 

These needs and demands often are translated intp crisis 
situations in which the students become restless, demanding 
more and\more voice in what thev will learn and under what 
conditions they will attend school; Also, many parents unable 
and unwilling to communicate with and influence, their 
children expect the school to succeed where they have failed. 
Juvenile' crime increases at an alarming rate both within and 
out of school. Pressure groups attempt to use the schools for 
their own purposes. School districts are in trouble financially, 
caught between rising costs on one hand, and voter resistance 
to higher taxes on the other. Legislatures are increasingly 
reluctant to vote funds for education without insisting on 
some form of accountability. 

Today's educational leaders, educated in more tranquil times, 
otten are not competent to manage change and to direct the 
future. They have much to learn if they are to accept their 
new role as a change agent. A further dilemma:, how far and 
how fast can they foster change without leaving students, 
teachers, and parents behind? 

Until now there were few opportunities for the educational 
leader, to learn new roles. One possibii ity was to attend a 
college or university on his own time: However, even with this 
alternative most Educational leaders learned from experience. 
In most admihistrative positions some type of structured 
preparaf ion precedes . th e appoi n tmen t so; that the individual is 
certified pn the basis of courses taken In a formal setting. Once 
acquired, such" a credential may enable or encourage the holder 
to ease himself intora way of life that avoids major problems 
or. confrontaiions even though Jt ; is riot compatabie with 
reality. There is no predictor in his experience to test his 
ability to cope with the present, nor to test his ability to meet 
the r future. He has no evidence that he can be a successful 
leader —;nor is he famijiar with the tools with which he must 
work', v *■; / * " / *;• •. ^ 1 v. V - ' "•>, [■ ' •; .- . ■; ‘ ■ - : ;.■<■- 

A school district, to perpetuate sound leadership and 
determine its future, must provide the means whereby each of 
its .administrators cap participate in. a proCe^^of self renewal. 
It is not enough, merely to assume that , each individual, 
: through- his own initiative, vyi II be able to accomplish this: This 
implies an organized approach to continuing education that is 
; financialiy ^ feasible, can be conducted concurrently with the 
participant's regular' job/ and --provides sufficient "tangible 
resu lts and; success that he wil I wan t to be inv) olyed- on a 
coptmuing, .voluntary b^is;;Each admin jstrat^ must believe 
: ^ in^the life {of : his school. > /■ . ; ’ 

^ T^ere are;;m why a school district shouid aefoptand 

develop am ; ICE program.^ An (GE program is -practically 
/ mandated ^vyhen-:/:.’. ;-V. ' ; V.- c . : " ; V 

• •/; Curricu lum is not meeting the aspjrati ons of students or 

:^parerits^^ * S • .V *-/•' ; ’■ ;;■* / .... ' 

V.- • School district leaders exhibit a need for a continuing, 

' . designed, and systematic program of self improvement. 

*- .. • . ;School' district leaders: seek help, or otherwise ;show that 
; : f >..tjbey,hfed it in dealing with such problems:' . , 

V. Lack of expertise to devel op effective staff utilization 

V. ’ r and felationsr . s . . r ; - 
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• Lack of techniques to improve school organization 

• Lack of human relations skills 

• Lack of public relations skills 

• Need to establish and keep priorities relevant to 
school goals 

V Need to improve communication with teachers and 
students 

• Need to develop tenacity 

• Need to define priorities 

• Need, to, know how to evaluate teaching-learning 
experiences 

• , Need to understand teachers' needs 

• School district leaders call for assistance and guidance in 
learning more about such topics as: 

• Leadership necessary for continuous progress 

• Attitudinal survey of faculty 

• Evaluation of faculty competencies 

• School development team concept 

• No failure school concept 

> • Sharing decision making 

• Differentiated staffing 

• Reducing student conflict 

: ; • Conflict intervention ^ 

Humanizing the school's climate • . : . >. * 

‘ y. • Staff .relations .and Vole perception 

The deyelppmeot of an JCE program is predicated upon the 
following assumptions - '* •*.* A'. 

• The superintendent and school board recognize the need 



to continually assist in updating management personnel, 
and actively support the endeavor. 

The district is able to provide reasonable support. 

Participants initially are volunteers, and are willing to 
make a reasonable assessment of school and individual 
needs. 



Each participant 
district's needs. 



is able to relate his needs to the. 



The program will be implemented over an extended 
period of time. 



An ICE program is based on the concept that each individual is 
unique: they do not begin at the same place, they do not learn 
at the same rate, they have different interests at different 
times, some learn better working alone and some better in a 
group. Generally, individualized continuing education is based 
on involvement. Learning activities include seeking, searching, 
discovering, inventing, trying, exploring, researching, and 
experimenting: 

A* school district, to perpetuate increasingly effective leader- 
ship, must provide the means whereby its administrators can 
participate in a process of self renewal and the continuous 
acquisition of new knowledges and skills. The chart that 
follows further describes this. 

The most fruitful way to translate ideas into action is to 
translate ideas into decisions that form the basis for action. 
The- decision making process and the educational leadership 
function (with the accompanying acquisition of new abilities 
and knowledges) is proposed as the centra! feature and theme 
of continuing education programs. 

GFK, Ltd., its Associates, and participating school districts 
believe jthe answer to' many of the problems posed earlier is the 
development of school district based ICE programs. 



Individualized Continuing Education ~ . 
a Linking of Self I mprovement Activities to Institutional I improvement 
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The Educational 

■Y/ Leader - ' y ;; 

Seeking "V 
'--Searching >. 

Y : Discovering , To Improve 

y lnventing^ -v . the School- ./ 

. “S ■ .•••’" ■ . V" ' . Experimenting . ; . : • J 

: -• •Etc/ 

Unique ‘i. y.Y v " •• v yy.Y-V.-, ; 

■*; Needs;- y r; y ; ; *' Y ; C * Y.rf; y . ;• ’’ Y < ' 

s-../ — Interests ’ . a V»: ' ’ v C \ - • 

^Abilities r 0 ';^ -Ay ” .... 7 vy"' ‘ ; a ■ Y \ y ■. 

Y-; ^•Le^rriing'Style , -- A;"' yA .A ... Vy yy A 'A, /•; * y Y-Y, . Y 

, * yY- ,: AY YYy A * Y '' . ... 

Y’ - . ; Weak nesses . *■ ' ‘ y-y Y •" ? j -■ 

Yy;y ;r Etc,; Y-‘ : a : y’V ;Y.a ; Yyy : Y y- v‘ YyY, ■; 

: Y ed u ca t j o n a I leader/, by. linking self- j mprovement activities to school improvement activities, 

li v'"icohtribU^iW;; , Y v 2 Y "V- > ; ' v.Y - 

‘ . ;Tp;his;6wn\in^serj0pe..j^ucatio^^^^^ 

‘v;.YTo.the sblvi.ng^oTumqu : : _ / . r 

• -v To continuous .schooTfenewaLthrough the rapid use ofj’mprovements developed by 
1 . : y. the leader, col leagues, or outside agencies. 






GUIDELINES FOR ESTABLISHING SCHOOL 
DISTRICT OPERATED ICE PROGRAMS 

To achieve a rationale such as the preceding, a school district 
can develop an ICE program. The guidelines which follow 
should be considered because they describe and represent the 
beginning design of an ICE program. 



The guidelines are derived from the characteristics of existing 
and projected ICE programs. These characteristics not only 
describe the scope of a school district program, but also the 
types of decisions necessary to initiate and sustain a program. 

PURPOSE OF AIM ICE PROGRAM 

• Each district's ICE program offers administrators 
continuous self-renewal opportunities based on individu- 
alized education. (The educational experiences are 
individualized. The administrator throughout his career 

s has an opportunity to be involved in an ICE program 
either on a continuous or a periodic basis.' 

• Each district's program recognizes that planned school 
changes or improvements designed -by participants 

' should result. : 

ICE PROGRAM SERVES ' 

• Each district's program serves such educational leaders 

v ■■ > / as: , • . ///// . • ; ... v / „ • • 

■ . ./ • principals 

superintendent and assistant superintendents 

, . • , central district level educators .who direct, supervise, 
or coordinate special education, guidance and 
'■ s ■ counseling, elerrientary education, personnelyiostruc- 

' ti on services, cuiTicu I um, secondary education ^ etc. 



ICE PROGR AM LEADERSHIP 

/•V Each' program -designates someone to provide, overall,. 

' leadership. This individual .might be the superintendent, 
//. . /. assistan t-superi ndenden t, pririci pal, director of research, * 

: • /. ■ director; of secondary education, etc. : 

/: .' V The educational leaders to be affected by the district's 
program are actively involved in developing and / 
operating it. Each participarit designs his individualized 
program within the design of the district's program. 

• Each program encourages and invites peer acceptance^ 
toward the work of the participants. ' 

. • Each district program provides status for participants. 

ICE ROLE- OF ^ SUPERINTENDENT yy " - > 

The ; superintendent gu ides the development and 
■ vf ' implement^ of his tiistnctVprpgfa 

much of the ongoing success d.f.the' district- r^sts on the 
. effectiveness - of continuous leadership "development 
/ ; - ^program; ;////•'// ; .////•'./■; /:..■• ■■/■ ..... / ./ '■ •/ 



■ . ; • • • Each district program rests on the premise that the 
: ,/■;/; ^ superintendent and ^ hisy staff "provide constant 
yreinforcemeht for participants. ■/./ 



•j-<'EacK'"distirlct'^ a rpdr^fcipjants study center which 

y ."•"/ wouid include a library# study carrels, and seminar space,.- 

/ s D ESI GN [OF ICE; PROGRAM > y t\ ,-;•/••// y- vy: 



; J • ^Th e y prbgrarn - • is I aunched and/main tai ri^/whi ie each* 
/ ;parti c i pant conti n ueSto perform hi s main job? function. 
/; . . v y ^Individualized^ : ^ucationj ^.is carried put through pl^ 

y :y: : ; self-study ; ■ participation in ^minars'anid conferences,, 
///y ' ;.rel^«i.time arrangerricints; y 1 * 

• ^ Eachy district program Coffers participants continuous 

- , / ; op port u hi ties “for- self-re newa I founded on th e premise of 
; * s; individualized educad y/// ,. . 




• Each district program is flexible and geared to the 
special needs of each participant. 

• Each district program is designed to assist each 
participant in determining his individual needs and his 
organization's needs. 

• Each district program demonstrates the effective use of 
human and financial resources with emphasis on the 
profitable association of practicing schoolmen and con- 
sultants working together. 

• Each district program insures that each participant 
receives adequate time for his continuing education 
program. 

• Each district program requires readiness and planning 
time. There may be false starts before the program is 
firmly launched. 

• Group sessions involving mokt or all of each year's 
participants provide periodic rejuvenation. 

• Each district program considers current and emerging 
educational and societal changes which influence the 
educational leader's role. 

• Each participant's program contains highly 
• ' individualized learning experiences pursued in a setting 

of mutual reinforcement and association with other 
participants. 

ICE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR PARTICIPANT 

*•- Each program participant reduces his identified 
continuing education needs to a manageable and focused 
/.•.-'learning program." / - / y 

■ • Each participant relates his program to important and 

;/' current problems and concurrently to problems of the 
- foreseeable future. 

• Each participant's program focuses on the educational 
'leadership roles of his position. 

SUPPORT SERVICES OF ICE PROGRAM - 

/ r • Each participant has access to an organized and 
constituted bank /of human resources consisting of 
. participants, the superintendent, and selected con-' 

; sultants from inside and outside the district. 

© Each district program is financially supported by.the 
/. • district. ' /■ ' ... •/'■/■ /, 

• Each district program utilizes continued re-evaluation of 

the concepts of the district's plan, periodic participant ’ 
planning and work “ conferences, consultants,, and 
adequate financial resources. , 

ROLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
/;PARTICIPATiN N AN ICE PROGRAM . / . 

There are a ; variety / of typ« ^ in any ICE 1 

program. Among these roles are those of the participant, chief 
;/ Meader^hip, i.e., superintendent or assistant superintendent, and 
//Jthe program s leajdeh.-P6ssiW these roles are 

/ exam ined , “def i nec^ I'ater. •/ . , V 

Essential I/to the philosophy of a school district's ICE program 
is the belief that it must be designed and implemented to meet . 
the needs of the personnel involved along with the district's 
goals, objectives,/ and 'philosophy. ^ The responsibility for/. 
;.,y definition of ..--roles should be described in terms of the broad 
guidelines enunciated earl ier. No standard ro\e or job descrip- 
tion is implied.^ The major determinant is the facilitation of 
development of maximum involvement of all participants, 
/- according to their needs, as. they see them. 







ROLE OF SUPERINTENDENT 

The role of the superintendent with respect to the continuing 
education program includes continuous understanding of the 
program and total commitment through positive ongoing 
reinforcement and support by way of allocation of human and 
financial resources. He is the program's guidance counselor. He 
and his key associates serve as facilitators, and obtain the 
necessary political and material support. This role becomes , 
increasingly important as the participant's initial enthusiasm 
. inevitably wears off. Furthermore, a danger exists that as the 
participants' role and leadership begins to improve and change 
some middle management personnel may feel threatened. 
Therefore, channels of communications must be opened and 
maintained between all concerned. Ideally, the superintendent 
and his key associates join the continuing education program 
as participants. 

ROLE OF EDUCATOR PROVIDING LEADERSHIP FOR A 
DISTRICTS ICE PROGRAM 

To operate a successful program, a school district needs to 
designate someone to assume the leadership role. 

Leadership services provided by the program leader include: 

Organizational Specialist — Defines roles and sets dates for 
accomplishing objectives; v : \ '•••’/ ' . . 

Development Specialist;— Assists individuals or the group in 
utilizing information as a basis for decision making. 

. Conceptualrzer — Builds, from ideas supplied by partic- 

ipants, an overall program design, and modifies the concept 
■*••/■ periodically as needs change. ^ V •. .V : : 

Evaluation Specialist — Sugg^ts c techn iques for planning 
and implementing personal evaluation procedures; He suggests 
techniques for evaluating the group progress iri terms of group 
' goals,' and the program as a whple, in terms of project goals. 

Expediter ^ Sp^ds progress by reminding participants of 
agreed-upon obligations. . // ; 

Fund Manager Approves expenditu issues , -■ 

periodic financial reports.. > • ’y : 'c ; y * V' ; : - 

; biagnqstician-Presc^ /Anal Vzes7 program progress, 

locates' and eliminates impediments ;to progress; .and devises 
'and implements new > procedures to improve progra m effi- 
, ciency/ v/^ V 

Politician — Facilitate^ by analyzing the 

; district's- power structure arid by winning support for the 
... ■ ' _ program;'- '"*■ •'-'VO'- "// ; V/:*/' - y : y - .* ' ^ ; ' 

■ - Disciplinarian — Identifies individuals blocking progress and 
- neutralizes them. V. \ o ! /; .f . . 

Cdimmuiiicatidn^ 

, vmunicate with '.one, another /nore effectively ^ ; ; 

feelings and /opinions, '/summarizing^ 

.'asking questions' to stimulate 'group' jnquiiy^ \ 

^ areas of- cgncelnsu s; and >>anBasJ pf Jdisagfeemen txHdyalso- 
. • .... faafitates;.com;mum .b;S^^ri..p(>te/c/e^- arid ’• paiticipints.'\;; 

' _ • /// Resource /Persori’^.yS^ 

y ; material y rrepuijfe;/ to assist'" 'participant^ yV: 

■ y pbjw'tives.yt/* v - y yyy ; 

* //- * Idea Man — Stimulates 'creative^thinking of. participants 
through brainstorrping^ ’or inviting creiatfv^ 

. . Time and Space i>Facijto ayporicerisus from 

y forf ariy group activities. 

i PART 1C I PAt I N G SCH0 L ADM ISTR ATOR V . 

■" y * • The fSarticipant-s ro leyj rivo Ives two aspects- F irsty.as members 
• V of a se I ected grou p , th ey fascist i n deve I op i ng an espri t de corps 
where the Ha vrtkorhe -Effect may be observed/ As group 




members, participants have opportunities for discussion of 
their own programs and obtain feedback from contemporaries. 
They also have the responsibility for providing feedback. 

Second, the participants' roles also involve active appraisal of 
and direction for the district's overall ICE program. 

Third, and of greatest important, the ICE participant gains 
abilities in designing his individualized program. Each partic- 
ipant: - 

• Evaluates the changing nature of youth and the course 
of education in regard to the nation, his district, his 

„ school, and his own leadership talents. 

• Evaluates his school's needs and relates these to his own 
leadership needs, his strengths, and weaknesses. 

• Learns to use varied processes to identify his strengths, 
weaknesses, and in-service needs. He is skilled in taking 
personal inventory. 

• Becomes a self-renewal expert. He learned to develop 
and achieve his self-renewal program. He focuses his 
continuing education needs and designs his ICE program. 

•„ Uses consultants from within and without the district to 
achieve his goals. 

• Effectively employs resources made available for his 
program. 

• „ Continuously evaluates his progress. 



BRIEF DESIGNS OF FIVE ICE PROGRAMS 

Following are five model plans of ICE programs incorporating 
the foregoing rationale and. many of the guidelines. Three 
operational models are presented first. They are based on 
^actual programs in three districts participating with CFK Ltd. 
They were chospri for their diversity of approach, and for the ’ 
size district in which they are being used. While the other 
models are hot; being tested, they are believed practical and are 
drawn rfrom the experience and thinking of CFK Ltd. 
Associates. They contain elements that are operational in 
various sites. ';..L J ; . '« ‘ V- 

All the plans have cbrrimonalities or elements drawn from the 
list of characteristics of 'ICE programs presented earlier. All are 
based on the premise that the district has recognized the 
foregoing rationale and the ; need for continuous improvement 
of leadership personnel. The models illustrate implementation 
of a process to thieve the rationale, y 

AN^^ ^OPERATIONAL ICE PROGRAM - EXAMPLE 1 

This; model uses the v process . of planning the curriculum and 
space requirements for a new' secondary school as the vehicle 
for its iCE prpgram. The assignmerit makes available a wide 
range of. processes, - such as^ organization and direction of 
j riqu ir.y teams pf students; citizens,, arid [teachers; examination, 
planning, and *m p I erne n ta ti o rf of j innovative developments in 
secondary education; and a cooperative project involving ail 
principals.^ ' ; ' ” •; *■ 



,;>?a ti6nale/guideline& 

^ •y.The qualitative status of secondary school leadership is 
y *: unacceptable /- ^ r : 



.+ Analysis of leadership development to meet defined 
needs must be incorporated into the ICE program. The 
^opening of a newymiddle school offers an excellent 
. opportunity ; to build a^ model institution whose 
^ -/conceptualization apd construction provides an ansvyer 
> x6 leadership for what purpose? 
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• The ICE program contains elements which promote 

professional renewal and personal security for the 
participants. . 

© The program leads to genuine innovation rather than 
reinforcement of existing patterns. 

• The program contains sufficient diversity of challenge to 

afford participants a balanced array of leadership tasks. 
It demands teamwork, but provides a framework for 
individualization. . \ , / 

• The ICE program will utilize a vast array of knowledge 
derived from psychology, sociology, social' psychology, 
and public administration. . 

• The program offers opportunities for self- renewal. 

• the program is realistic in terms of funding, time 
commitments, and resources. 

DEFINITION OF ROLES' > //,• \ . 

• The superintendent assumes direct leadership for the 

ICE program; The assistant superintendent is responsible 
for logistics.; ■. ‘ ' • . . . 

• Each secondary, school principal participant assumes 1 a 
. . role in helping develop the new school design. >* 

• The individualized aspect takes fprrh as each participant 
* assumes leadership and a detailed design function for a 

component of the new school. This includes inserting 
the component to be tested in the principal's existing: 
' ' school: . \ ■ PY-P* V /... P 



AN OPERATIONAL ICE PROGRAM — EXAMPLE II 

RATI ON A L E /G UfO E LINES l V Cp', ■■■* ^ 

- . • • The district's curriculum is relatively fixed. 

; • There is fittle teacher turnover. . . ' 

• The superintendent and school board encourage profes- 

sionaj growth, P;/;Y V 'Y ; Y Y'- YVY ;'-p; 

f Fund^existlto :'^ppo^an-1CE.ppgram.; ^ 

• The pnncipal is essential to improvement of the school 
- despite, any existing personal weaknesses. ' *• 

Se j f appraisal wi 1 1 assist each participant in identifying y 
individuals needs.- This, might include, theu use of self : 
appraisal i nstruments; peer appraisal, staff and; teacher 
appraisal, student appraisal, and conferences with some- 
one who knows the principal .'and' Pupori whom he can 
sound his prioritiesr : : Ppp / y ;Vl --- \ ‘ YY.p 

• . School d istrict organ ization of a leadership development ; 

program based on analyses of the/fo/egoing data and 
: - thei r • i mpl i cati ons wi IJ serve as; a starti ng point; and fwij I ' 

: . result* ' ijv^ each ;, participant's 

; -individualized On-the-job learning program, '■ 

CHA rActeristic £0/^ . 

“ • Th e , pr og'ranv reco gri i zes that the scirop L's ^excerience ^is / 
\ dependent upon the pfinclpal's professional growth and •/; 
;V-' : rpleaders^^ P* 'P-pPYpY-v" ; ‘< 

• - ' ® : The; p r o g r sTm." places ^ pri rifi ary Yeiri p h as i s . b n.^t h e' p artic i pan t i 
fo r app ra j sal - of - h is schoo l % p roblems ari dYn eed sSand his ■ 
p e rsona l ass e ts . : p ; . YppY"': Y; ‘YvpT/V C Y-*. > ■( 

. *•. df a r^rlewal nature,; p . : : v 

• Prihcipais activeiy seekchangepnCthem^lvesa^ 

■ attitudes; rather than expecting to change people and ; . 
/' things. ; : V.Y -'pv'/v Y- '' ' ^ 



• Each principal describes a manageable program directed 
toward one or tvyo personal priority areas. 

• Group programs involve most or all of the principals. 

• Varied human and material resources are available. 

ROLE OF PROGRAM'S LEADERSHIP 

Program leaders assist participants to isolate and delimit 
learning Objectives and activites. Leadership is provided by an 
assistant superintendent and a principal. 

INITIATING PROCESSES FOR THE ICE PROGRAM 

• The school board, upbn the recommendation of the 
superintendent, approved the plan to operate renewal 
programs for secondary school principals. 

• The superintendent designated co-directors. 

• A description of the program's potential was circulated 
to all principals. 

• »* Volunteers were sought. 

• "Self appraisal processes were initiated with the assistance 

of consultants. . " 

• Monthly meetings were held for all participating princi- 

-.T“ pals. .. . ' - \ 

• As a group, participants , reviewed and assisted each 
. individual as he developed his program. 

• Provisions were made for released time and expenses to 

permit each participant to achieve his individual 
program. .. . / ' v 

Individuals reported periodically upon their endeavoi's. 



AN OPERATIONAL ICE PROGRAM - EXAMPLE III 

> The major objectives of this ICE: program are to develop and 
^rnplement a: process whereby each participating principal: 

c Identifies relevant, ^ v important,. and desirable characteris- 
- tics' and roles of the secondary, school principal as 
; portrayed by trends in education both nationally and 
* . locally, the district's philosophy, and strengths and 
> weaknesses of ^his school. ' . ^ . .. 

•. Diagnoses his continumg education needs in terms of his 
- :i . embtional makeup, jntellec characteristics, and inter- 
> . : K : , personal relations and skills. . , ‘ : ... ‘ 

> • Isolates and states in behavioral terms the selected 
’ > - ^principaiship^ goals he wishes to attain through the ICE 
^program : . T 

•P r • Selects and organizes his program in terms of needs and 
goals for himself and his school. : 

/ • , Prescribes' and organizes his learning activities - and 

*■' resources, v j ‘ • • *.*. ■ *. r '. ' ■■ ‘ * 

. •- Evaluates: his Pprogress ' together ' with : evaluating the 
. ' P J. ;;effectiyen.ess^ 

Inte i ns>e c o ndsr ofh i s progress, learning activities, and 
P;”'. : P' updated; plans' for ; hjs;l GErpiro^r&mT''': __ r \\ . 

I mplementatioh pf/thed (strict 's : 1 C E p r ogr am occurs at two 
plevels. ThV pfo^g ; tbe?:responsibil ity for 

organizing communication and study. Resources to assist the 
p artici p^rtin g p ri ncipal s : are^assem bled and disbursed. Another . 
Ptesk is procurement of bdnsujtants: : V— , \ * - 

A, seep nd level ofTendeayor;-’ initiated by each principal at his 
school, also : is. action-centered as the participant tests his hew 
.skills and .‘notions Pby ; ; involving . members of his staff in 
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in-service education, school improvement, and brainstorming. 
This provides the link for the participant and his ICE program. 
The participant can implement his goals and activities to 
improve the school. 

Figures 2 and 3 portray the relationship of the two levels or 
arenas. 



The design of the ICE program has six steps or stages with 
each having its own entry point and exit point to be deter- 
mined by each participant. 



Program 
y Entry 



6. Evaluate 
training activi- 
ties and ex- 
periences v of each 
principal. Evaluate ac- 
quired behaviors. Revise 
project model as needed: Up- r 
date project records. Com-, 
plete learning packages. 



1. Identify 
desired charac- 
teristics and roles of 
the principal as perceived 
by himself from experience, 
the literature, and school 
district policies. 



5. Identify 
and i mp I ement 
training activites_ ap- . 
propriate for each training 
goal as desired by each 
principal. Training achy-; 
i ti es proceed co n ti nuously 
within both training 
arenas. . 






2. Identify 
characteristics 
and behaviors of 
appointed principals 
as to their. ; . 

a. emotional makeup 

b. intellectual characteristics 

c. interpersonal relations and 
skills. 



4..'Mdentify and 
‘ v : » ^ state speci f i c t ra in i n g 
goals ; in * appropriate 
form/. ; Each •/*• principal 
assigns priority rating to train- 
ing goals he selects. • 



3' .Identify needs 
from > the; .... dis- 
crepancies between 
principals role require- 
ments and competencies and 
state as concepts or goal areas 
for change. V 






. N ' \ 



Figure 1 
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A POTENTIAL SCHOOL DISTRICT ICE PROGRAM 

RATIONALE/GUIDELINES ' 

Educational leaders are likely to initiate and maintain system- 
atic self improvement programs if*.’ . . \ ■ 

• Desirable school change or improvement goals are 

identified. ■« . ' > 

• Such programs can be linked to desirable institutional 

change. Goals are interdependent for the institution; the 
educational leader, and his staff . .. 

• They have access to a wide variety of personnel and 
material resources. 

The ieader is part of a group of peers which provides 
support for self analytical behavior and which en- 
courages well planned school improvement projects. 

• The leader voluntarily participates in the program. 



financial support. ' v . /y, 

SOME SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS OF. THE ICE PRO- 
GRAM ... \\ / : ■ :‘V: > V V, '•;/ i 

The basic guidelines mentioned in an earlier section of this 
paper are assumed; In addition: ;; . - 

• The program coordinator is selected. ^ . .j/ v . */.. ; 

• • One or more inqu fry groups of no more than twelve are 
! .> J formed. These are the policy making bodies.; They also 
v ." . provide ; parti ci pante with^ nece^^ry peer^ sup port.., ' 

■’•^•^Educational' ieadVrjnvolved in similar indivl^ 

programs form learning teams so they can" learn "from: 
/" ' . each ; other. The educational leader's' self improvement 
: .... ^ projects emerge from each individual's assessment of his 

professional, . needs and the" needs pleach project. The 
~ leader-^ im proved ■ "" fi ? vn sol'f / _ pr ofessi q in’s 1 1 * '"so** - jtlr© * sell o oi ’* 
A % : improvement pf o j ect s can proceed effectively : , • 

DEFINITION \OF:RQ^^ ^ ’ y/ ; : vU v - ^ ' 

The ; roles descr i bed ear Her are assumed. I n addi tip n: : y ; ; * ' 



assisting participants in learning from one another. He 
also facilitates communication between consultants and 
participants. 

Participants organize improvement projects within their 
own areas of responsibility, identify leadership needs, 
and seek to meet these needs.. 



INITIATING PROCESSES 

• Identify from- six to twelve educational leaders who are 
most receptive to initiating school improvement and self 
improvement programs. 

.*■ • Assist each participant in identifying from one to three 
such projects which he feels will solve a persistent school 
problem or contribute substantially to the progress' of 
his school. . " 

• Meet all participants on a regular basis so that each can 
learn from the other, reinforce each other, and con- 



• Initiate communications: activities which portray the 

group as a nonthreatening body. s ■ 

• Invite resource person nei to meet with the group to 
' assist with project conceptualization. 

SOS TA IN/NG A ND EVAX UA TION PROCESSES 

• Assist each participant^ in defining objectives and 
providing for his own self improvement.. 

• Assist participants with linking appropriate materials and 

V : v personnel resources tomeeds of the various improvement 

-f‘ - : ‘ prolec’ts^. V. 7 / : ■ 

T • Assist participants in generating evaluative information 

•■V/.- /•- regarding; - : pr6gress ;• beings made toward agreed upon 
‘ objectives and - in linking such information to decision 
/making regarding efforts to improve the effectiveness of 

? ; ; / the '^district 's/pfograrti.' '"/a*"'/- . ■ / : . - V. . 



The coordinator serves as a communications facilitator The chart that follows summarizes the designJof this program. 

O THE PROGRAM ‘ ; t V ^ : • ’• ■■ V/ /• ‘ v " •' 




.Coord in at or for 
j/the Program : 



Talent Pool / ;; ' yV-T* 

; f from universities ; /y/ ' • 

• from other districts - /'• ' 
. , ; from with in th is district 

• -from C F K Ltd. /and 
* A: . ? other sources / : . 







‘ m ‘~; . is, :i\“- ^ .■ 


/I nquiry Group" ’ . 




Inquiry Group A- 








A 1 0-12 ; . 




. 10 - 12 - 



Learning TearhS : : . TVyy! 



‘Numbers indicate, number of 
team members - ; .v 





Materials Bank/ , 

;;’• publications 

• units' of Instruction 

y • films .' -A . : *' r ,. 

• video tapes 
- • ‘tapes, etc. 



School .Improvement.. . 
m -" / Projects.. . . ■ ; 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF, A PARTICIPANT'S ICE PROGRAM 

While the foregoing examples illustrate designs of school 
district ICE programs, this example shows how a participant 
might develop his own program within the domain of any one 
of the previous examples. 

This example illustrates how an individual might focus and 
delimit what is at the outset a global concern. The need for the 
principal to establish accountability and responsibility in his 
school is used to illustrate one possible process; 



RA TIONA L E/GUIDELINES a • / ■ \ y ’ . ' ’ ■ 

• Institutional goals and objectives have been established. 

• Teachers have been jncreasingly insistent iin their 

demands for, higher salaries/ / ; ; ,y.- . * 

• The school board appears to support increased salaries, 

but there are signs of discontent when student achieve- 
ment appears to disintegrate and- as greater student / 
disorders appear/ ’-v ’/■■•///-.' . - 

• The.su per i n tendent has been told that there must be 
// some semblance of ;balance between 1 input and output.' 

• The. superintendent realizes that one approach for 
initiating accountability and r^ponsibijity is to identify- 
critical needs in the school that must be met. „ ' /.‘T 

• "A .meedi ”assessmen^ y the sup^ special 

./.advisory^ com.m ittee?-iridi<^tes;-‘th^ 150 •• per cent of the 

student population is reading below grade level and that 
, the number of fights at the schools has risen 200 per / 
y ' cen t,during the past two years.; .//.-• r / ' ■£] : .y. \ 

: • The /superintendent identifies interested principals who " 

; ; ; y believe, they ban su^ 

* ' ; "cooperation with -oth^ : > ^ / y .. 

; /•. - Each can learn /abou t perform ance; co n tract i ng. • ’/ / 

/ ■ ; Eachycanyiearhy to .write A p i»m.anbe yc^ntracte'^wi tK : \ r 

. / . the/^hool /help others 

/' negotiate cqhtracts/ v:// •/ •!; /v/.! 

. ’/ Each can. learn. about ;cr i tTra l : Vf acjtors;' -wh ich/re la teK to / 

/ poor reading ^achievement and stu •///'£. 

• ; Each can- lea r ny to;; p r epaf e-b eha v io r a L objectives -a nd v • 
" • >: v vfcan"- teachy^ 

• ; T he p rinci pal/see$ hi msel f J as7i hstru c ti dna|:;l ead er,- but/ ’v 
. / recognizes the/need to up^ hisYskjlls and ; com- / 

. petenqes/'bef pre / expect i ng/ot^ is * be- ; 

.■v\-/./-:hay]br, : -if v /•-> /’ /' 

• The p rinci prl al so assumes th a j the /district leajdership 

/ and the board are amenable to performance c on tr act i n g /sy 
• ;^anciy:tKaVthe Idea I fe^cher qrga n izqti o h ;wil !■' 
y y.r i dea, a t least orra pi lot basi s.: - ; ■; /I //X* •/; 

CHA RA CTEkjSTItt / 

The’ pro gra^cohsiste bfthe^f o I iowingTel ements: 1 / > / 

: •• i PHilpsdphy of mahagement and operation/ *:/ 

Audit' of the presen t'systemy^ / r ;//\ : ’///. V/;/ ; 

A ‘ ' Ort An rtf ■ rVrtr rt rtrt U rtf' • +rt An in rt 




/ • /I deH t i f icati onand /^lectiph o f teafn members- v’/-' w 

. , >•' /Education compphents J fof y the /prm and key ■ 

. ‘ organ i za t i on al per sohne I V ■ .;■ /} , V 

fyyContm^ 



This program uses the following processes; 

• Needs assessment to determine critical needs and 

potential avenues for resolving problems with a princi- 
pal's advisory committee comprised of parents, students, 
and staff. t 

• Communication ' of the system to key organizational 
1 ■ personnel to assess the go — no go probabilities. 

• Specific education for the principal to: 

• Review literature on performance contracting, be- 
havioral objectives, and PE RTing. 

• Select and use appropriate consultant services. 

• Initiate pilot activity in which the principal discusses 
the program's strengths and weaknesses. 

• Learn to teach others to perform the tasks. 

• ^Create plans in conjunction with other key staff 

members to: 

• Establish priorities on critical problems. 

• Write behavioral objectives. 

• Write performance contracts. >, ■ 

. y ‘ • Establish criteria for determining acceptable evidence 
. as indices for meeting behavioral objectives. 

//.• Provide for continued follow-up activities to implement 
/ the plan to; : . 

m Involve in-service activities for updating programs. 

/: • Involve a recycling and identification of program 
directions and procedures. . * 

■ 'summary ^ /y ; • *' ; • y •/"• . 

In this example, the principal changes' his role from one who 
must react to ; problems to* one who mounts an aggressive 
thrust to address the causal factors by movipg from-remedia- 
’ tjoh;to preve^^ - / * “ ‘ . - \ 

;H i S role sh ifts to that of learner in those areas where he lacks 
expertise, again shifting to Teacher-learner (because he con- 
tinues to learn with:h|s staff ) wheh he assists’ others. He also 
/helps^ identify, (bcafe, and make assessible to others human, 
fi^al,/and materials resources. Finally,, ^his role includes that of 
■;] nf of ming/part i pan ts about policy .and operating procedures 
;;T6r i i making'bhXhg^ ///'- V> ’ 

GETTI Na STARTED: / IDEAS FOR INITIATING 
• AN 1C E PJROG R AM y ^ yv - >' 

Th i s jsebti on y'presents - suggestion s and a. possible procedural 
design ^ in initiating an ICE program. 

/The dj^ign and- su ggestiohs are based ubon the practices and 
experiences : of nine districts which have developed ICE 
programs in^assbc ^with CFK Ltd: . ' ^ 

: l h iriitiatin g a n^ 1C E; p rogram; atyieastTo u r stbges are apparent. 

|^l CjE R ^ V 1 

[Siage/l^ryJriii^ ^ .. • 

C‘- /• •;/ FormationJ of a small ad hoc;planning team. ; r ■ ’ 1 

; K^yy mem^ .super infenderi t; - .. ; 

: ^:K. 7 2T-; Other ymeml^ rnight included future participants in 
/ /v r ; and an. aKistaht ^per- 

:y •/'. Trffender#.^ ■ v /• . 

/ planning, tea m^^ . /■ S' ~~ w ^ 

y ^ Determine ratibnale and broad objectives based upon 
a needs assessment for the district. * ' 
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• Identify and propose possible program designs. 

•• Determine initial program objectives and character- 
istics and make necessary support and procedural 
decisions. 

• As the planning team examines and evaluates the overall 

nature of its district's program, these suggestions might 

be of value: V. * ’ . . ' ‘ . 

• At the outset, an ICE program should be voluntary 
with ah opportunity for others to join later. 

.• Human and financial resources must be realistically 
: - assessed. • ’• ‘ r . *’• . . 

• A program leader must .be appointed although it is 

not necessary to have a full-time director. This could 
be a key responsibility of the superintendent or an 
assistant superintendent. ; v ’ •; ' • •• : . ; ’ • • 

• A source of peer support for participants must be 

; . provided. \ v ‘ • "■ 

• Structure the, program so participants will look 
outside their district for ideas, and provide a new 
resource as they try to find answers. ■’ 

• Design the program so it, will combat the existing 

; status quo and result ;in - positive and : beneficial 

: ' change.: ' ;: ' ; ; i; \ 



• Detailed planning is desirable and appropriate, but 
plans undergo basic change after initial sessions with 
participants. Therefore, it is suggested that: 

Initial planning should not consume too much time . 

The resulting plan should be considered as a point of 
departure . 

The district's plan should be conceived as one. of the 
catalysts for inaugurating an ICE program. 

v . • .As participants develop a continuing education pro- 

gram and a commitment to school and district 
programs, they must know the, extent to which each 
has the liberty of extending his educational endeavor 
into actual school improvements. 

Stage I — Participant Influence 

A program focus should be aimed primarily at assisting 
' administrators in improving their leadership on a continuous 
basis, but this is not always evident in early project considera- 
tions. "Some participants think primarily of change for some- 
one else, i.e., his school, staff, student body, etc. Such goals 
are not inappropriate, but each participant also should identify 
changes in his own behavior and leadership which would be 
instrumental in facilitating changes to effect larger goals. The 
following model uses'the principal as an example. 
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Stage III — Operation of the ICO Program with Initial Group 

! • Although problems will emerge, the majority should 

have been considered and anticipated. An example is: 
How do participants find time to take part in a 
significant manner? t 

• Each participant faces the following challenges: 

• ' Determining individual and professional needs for 
continuing education in relation to — 

School, staff; and student body. ; 

. .District and community. ,, V 

Advancement of education and educational practices 
as it affects him and his position. / .’■ V. ../ ; • 

Major educational trends. ' t : 

‘.• Selecting process options to determine individual 
needs which could include: 

Self assessment of - beliefs, values, attitudes, and 

• needs. •' . .7' V . ' 7- 7."/ : 

Peer assessment. . 77..., ; : • •• . " 

^ Supervisor. assessment. , v ... 

Staff assessment. ■ ' . . > 

• Analyzing and synthesizing community goals of; 

1 - ' : 7 education .7 ’’ V; £ ' h "■ • ' 7 v j ‘ • •; "7 -77 * ■ • • " -. * ^ . 

Stage iV— Refinement of School District's j.tt in 

: : ‘ ■; * . Trial l ' 7 \ ./ 7 . •'/; 7 ^ .. 

SUST7VI M ICE R Am 7 ;;^ 

In sustain i ng the prograrri and insuring tfiat i t has a conti nu ing 
self-renewal^ el ement v Jher super in tendent ; must provide the 
necessary moral and’ financial support ifor a 7 pontinui n g,but 
7 evol v i n g ; p r o gra m5 T h i s assi sta hce ’ s h o u I d ; not be f o r m a I i zed to 
; : i. tHe extent ; ^at it becomes inf Ipxibie. .^77. 7 • .7. / ’ V • 

v ^Characteristics ^n’i ch 7 insuring con- 

tinui ng p r o j ect i m prov e m eh t and se I f-re n ew a I include: 77 

7 ■ • 77 TlVe 7d ist ric t 'si- prpgra m* is most likely vto 6e^ 

7-7.7. if ’provides for • the jeonti nu ouV>&lf-reh par7 v 

• J ;S; vticipahte:'^ 7;.;*7 : 7- 7 -7V. 7 ? .7 7' 7 /: 7 " S 7 57 5; ^ 

':;7 : • > ;;An : 7mdiv 

‘V rGsCil it . 7 o.f . positive j n t- .firdm Vm bers 7o f; tKe-7 

; • ^prograhn gr6up, ahd from his p^ of growth in 

professional^ .VS J -7 7;' ; r 77:7 ;j •* >777 

i .7 ;Tffe'7 <jro‘u p i nitial i y - concern^ itself wi th : gr o u p build ing 
7 activities; and with ^pJpration7pf ways 'to 7 open7 a nd 7 
'"j 7'- ehh an ce :cprn m umi^tiohs- ^ 

• ’ The "district's ‘ ? prpgram.7^ms' ^ih77-effectiyen^s7 to the 

‘^extent 7 that i t';7^ tisf i es^ ' b ot b. p» ; sona l^and ';-.i nst i tu t i on a I 
7 '7 > ^ iiTproyeirieht Vneisds:; As partici pants Experienced 
/;/ 7 "in impiementing individu school or school district 
7 7 i m prpvemertts, the b nly their own self' 

1 ' 7 epneeptVv bu t>also: thei r conce^ worth. 

^ >7" The gr oup . is perceived ' as;>stren gtheni n gjnot on !y 

• Individual pa rtic i 7 but ; al ^ -insti tudbns^ 

' ^ v 'r ;7^represen t.^*7'-:l5 ; v>-; 777 57 ; : '7;7 75X\v ; 7^7 7;77‘<7 777 : 77 : 7 

. : - ; m jhe projec.t improves^ ng and i n terp reti ng 
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EVALUATION 

Evaluation generally is a major void in any educational 
endeavor, but this need not be the case if a sincere effort is 
made to answer the question, What evidence will be accepted 
that accomplishments have been made? One bias is that of 
relating performance criteria to evaluation. This does not 
suggest that these factors which cannot be measured, whatever 
they might be, should not be considered, even if instruments 
presently cannot be found or designed^ It is desirable to isolate 
those factors for which objective assessment can be made and 
those factors which subjective opinion is substituted.* 

Performance criteria are selected for the following elements: 

• Aims ' 

• Content. 

• Methodology 
, • Evaluation 

’ The answer to the question of what evidence will be 
acceptable typically can. . be broken down into the four 
elements listed above. For example, it is desirable to raise 
issues' to ascertain that the established aims are truly in 
keeping; with the operating philosophy of; the school and 
within the broader context of society. Another concern is with 
the program content. Does it in fact help each participant 
attain the goals and objectives previously agreed upon as being 
realistic? /The third issue is that ; oV determining if the 
methodological approaches 7 are sound and procedural ly 
real is tic. Finally, , it must be> ascertai ned that the : evaii lative 
. criteria and instruments selected to gather the data actually 
perform the tasks they were designed to accompl ish : ■ . 

CFK Ltd. Associates arid ICE participants feel strongly about 
the need to criteria congruent with \ 

institutional objectives if relevant assessment is to result. This 
is in contrast to tbe "typical educational/ ^evaluation model 
wh ich attem pts to establish certain levels of confidence about 
: • the 7re|iabjlity:'qf. bn’e’ : tireatni^nt ; over a is felt that it is 

not possible to obtain the necessary types of formative evalua- 
tion data from these • techniques iand,; therefore, the concept of 
concept of performance criteria as the modus' operand/' for 
7j eval uation purposes appears more realisti c. \ . 

Assessment has two major functions: • . 

: :. ;• The;.: evaluation >;pr^ information to the. v 

7prbject leader to enable him to know how well the JCE 
/*■ . 7 program is progressing toward objectives., 7 ; . 

7 The; evaluation^ program serves as a feedback mechanism 

'._i- which ;7iWlp^7,(ipciime fof modification and 

7; . 7 : 7improvement or which remforces effective operations. 

; .cTwo-.alternatives seems to work most effectively as a process ; 
7:jfbi7w^luatioh:; --v s _ .■ 

• The( f ii^t/j nternal evaluation , f \s that in which participants 
> . are'engaged in the^ ^evaluation process: 7 . r > ;• * - : 

cThe; secon d ^-extern a I evaluation, is that in which the 
7 7 eyafuators are;d ivorced from'^ pro j ect, but help gather 

■ \ '■ V: J V pecessary ; da ta as V a means , to provide parti ci pan ts with 
fefe'db^k'-i'hfbr mation^ 'V.;;':; ; y£ - .7 •; -yy . ; 

/'^Either ^ appirbach ^sr'wo^ the^ type of 

•T’ ■ :* |3i^o jgc 1 of data;dKired,. ,: '. .. 7 7 ‘ 7 

' ;* See jr Also: An ; E valuation Program for individualized 
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COST OF ICE PROGRAMS 

Any school district operated ICE program costs money. A 
legitimate question is whether it is too expensive for the 
typical school district, and if the results justify the expend- ■ 
itures. Past practices of districts participating with CFK Ltd. 
indicate that a significant program can' be operated for 
approximately $1,000 per school year per participant. 

If, for example, a district; has' twenty-folir principals for whom 
an ICE' program^ is' developed, ;and if each administrator 
formally participates .every, fourth year lie is in service as a 
principal, the yearly . direct cost could be as low as about 
$6,000. .. 7;/ \ -.v' 

In addition to inherent indirect costs, some major elements 
demanding financial outlay are: v\r .. . .y. 

• Study materials./ . yV ; V - . : ! f . • • ; ; / ' , v/y 

• Financial Resources to support participant 

• Creation and [ ; mjaintenance of a bank of human or 
.consultant resources. /school; district based as well as 

^ those irotri outside thejdistrict) to ^ist participants: 

The following table 'depicts' three sample budgets, ranging from./ 
minimal to optimal, which are based' on school district 
experiences with v^arious ICE programs. Each is based on eight 
participants per. year. • :r - 1 : y > 1 \ 



TH E SCHOOL DISTRICT'S RANK OF/ HUMAN 

. f resource?^ 

i i . • " Another. ^ programs has 

been the group . of ' ed Ucatp rs ' ^kndwH :\asy the C FK ; ; Ltd . 

7 reso u rce b an k' w as 
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V '• program; 7 
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Reasons for a district to organize a bank of human resources 
are to provide additional creative assistance for the develop- 
ment and conduct of its plan and any group activities, arid to 
provide participating administrators with individual or small 
group consultant assistance. In selecting personnel for a local 
bank; it is suggested that they. must be able and willing to work 
with" administrators on a small group of individual basis. 
Sources, of personnel are nearby colleges and universities, the 
district, the local community, nearby school districts, and the 
state department of education, 

SUMMARY 

The authors have attempted to spotlight the knowledge 
currently available about individualized continuing education 
for educational leaders. Opening paragraphs present arguments 
as to why a school- district should want to launch an JCE 
program. Following sections are how to treatments, and cite 
general guidelines arid actual ICE models, identify and describe 
the roles of various participants, and suggest ways in, which a 
program is initiated, sustained, and evaluated. 

We are compelled to go one step further in our summing up by 
sharing certain conclusions, in which we hold equally deep 

;:c6n\ictibris r sucKa«:-,. *:••* y/.V: y ■ 

• It js realistic, feasible, and possible for a school district 
fo; develop; a ;ptdgr;arn 0f/tai Ip'r-made, ongoi ng 'education 
to nurture the growth of its educational leaders, 

• • There, is an available body of knowledge and practice, 

which * we ; ;ha^\ >; a1^mpted, to describe in ..this paper, 

^ .Tthb.t can' b^ . v ■ . ■' Vy ■ V V * „ ' • 

• •Schob^ a bank of human resources < 

to assist the implementation of such an endeavor. * . 

j : • And , f i nail y , there exists in American education today 
. an urgent, but as yet unfulfilled, need for a systematic • 

• - ^/program ' of ^ individualized continuing .education for 

■ / ; ed u cat) on al. I eadersv u !■>. V ; .7 . y.:.V*’ v v . 
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